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exquisitely constitutional methods is quite as bad and would produce quite 
as deplorable results as the thing that Lenin and Trotzky by their militant 
methods have tried to accomplish, — in fact, the results of the two methods 
are identical. The most important question, therefore, is not whether we 
prefer to go to perdition by a constitutional or by a militant method. It is 
whether we want to go to perdition at all or not. The gradual clarifica- 
tion of the ideas of the Western World on this point explains the lack of 
practical interest in Marx and the falling off of his followers in all except 
the most ignorant and besotted countries. It is a literal fact that the practical 
interest in Marx is least in the most intelligent countries and greatest in 
the most ignorant. Even the workingmen in a country like the United 
States refuse to call themselves proletarians and rather resent being called 
such by men with axes to grind, and take practically no interest whatever 
in Marx and his theories. As you proceed eastward, however, you will find 
that as ignorance deepens, the practical interest in the alleged theories of 
Marx expands and the illiteracy of the masses grows. 

Professor Nicholson has gone through the writings of Marx, especially 
his "Capital," for the purposes of seeing whether there wasn't something in 
Marx that might throw light on the present economic situation. As would 
have been expected by any thorough student of Marx, he failed to find a 
single constructive idea, and finds, in fact, that Marxism leads directly to 
Leninism and a general economic debacle. 

The following quotation from his Preface very well summarizes his 
conclusion : 

"I was, however, quite prepared to find on re-reading the Marxian 
critique of capitalism some ideas that might be of service under present 
conditions. Other socialists, from Robert Owen downwards, have done good 
service in spite of their Utopianism in stimulating thought and suggesting 
practical reforms. 

"But the more I read of Marx and his methods the more hopeless and 
depressing was the effect. Marx is the Mad Mullah of socialists. Marxism 
in practice on a national scale becomes Leninism." 

Thomas N. Carver, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Professor of Political Economy, 
Harvard University. 

The Evolution of World Peace. Essays Arranged and Edited by F. S. 
Marvin. The Unity Series IV. London: Humphrey Milford. New York 
City: Oxford University Press, 1921, pp. 191. 

This is a collection of lectures delivered in 1920, at the fourth of the 
"Unity Schools." They were arranged in conjunction with the League of 
Nations Union and are designed to provide a historical introduction to an 
appreciation of the League. The assumption underlying the course and all 
the lectures is that in the study of social phenomena, the appeal to history 
is not merely valid, but necessary; that whether we are optimists or pessi- 
mists, the prophets of progress or decline, we must invoke historical factors 
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and justify our arguments by looking to the past in order to find guidance 
for the future. This assumption seems to the reviewer well founded. As 
Vinogradoff says, "History, if studied without prejudice, teaches the greatest 
lesson of all — to treat social life not as a mechanical combination, but as an 
organic process. . . .Its growth and defects have to be studied in 
the light of social biology, social hygiene, social pathology, not in that of 
social mechanics. This is why thoughtful men are instinctively or consciously 
attracted by the 'links with the past' which are so numerous in our every 
day existence." 

The volume is brief, but its scope is very broad. The search for material 
to illustrate the spirit of internationalism begins with Alexander and 
Hellenism, passes through the work of Rome, the Mediaeval Church and 
Grotius, to the French Revolution. Three lectures are devoted to the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the Nineteenth Century, and the League of Nations. The 
lectures are distinguished in their various fields, including Arnold Toynbee, 
Vinogradoff, H. W. C. Davis, C. R. Beazley, G. P. Gooch, and finally — 
giving "An Apology for a World Utopia," — H. G. Wells. Naturally, as in 
all works of collaboration, there is striking lack of uniformity in treatment 
and in style. Some of the essays are general, others detailed. Mr. Wells, 
is breezy and journalistic. His generalizations are appealing and plausible, 
sometimes perhaps superficial. Vinogradoff, is scholarly, even technical. 
Gooch is encyclopaedic. 

It is true that there is a certain unity in the volume derived from the 
fact that all the collaborators are viewing their respective topics from the 
point of view of world peace. The essays are bound together, furthermore, 
by an editorial introductory chapter, which stresses the conviction that we 
can find in history clear indications that international co-operation is a grow- 
ing quantity. This may be true. The material as presented, however, does 
not seem to make plain that there has been anything like a true evolution. 
Indeed, viewing these successive expressions of the feeling for world unity 
in the past and the succession of failures to achieve world peace, the reader 
needs all his courage to believe that we are in reality progressing towards 
the world federation which the authors regard as desirable. There is a 
note of doubt which appears, unconsciously but certainly, in various of the 
chapters, where the authors after stating their theses in plausible fashion 
fail to support them in the details of their treatment. The impression left 
by the volume, therefore, is not conclusive. However, desirable the evolu- 
tion of the spirit of internationalism, it is not clear that the world has 
progressed as far toward the development of a spirit of unity as some 
generalizations would lead us to suppose. The absence of a conclusive note, 
however, does not in the least rob the individual essays of their historical 
value, and they are filled with pregnant suggestions. It is unfortunate that 
the references are not more numerous and exact. In some cases the highly 
important duty of leading the reader to broader study seems to have been 
undertaken in the most perfunctory spirit. 

Charles Seymour. 

Professor of History, 
Yale University. 



